ITS WEAKNESS

were sullen they sulked in their tents. In battle the
officer in command mounted an elephant and became
the standard of his army. All eyes were turned towards
him ; so long as he was visible the troops rallied round
him; directly he fell or turned they dispersed, and the
day was lost. It was thus possible for a single well-
directed shot from a field-piece to decide the fate of a
battle. The men were in great part hasty levies from
all parts of the country, and had no discipline. The
trooper, whose sole property was his horse, hesitated to
expose it to artillery fire. The foot-soldier dreaded the
enemy's guns, and placed unlimited confidence in his
own unwieldy pieces. In the native camps there was
neither order nor vigilance. By midnight the soldiers,
gorged with rice and stupefied with opiates, were buried
in profound slumber, and no precautions were taken to
guard against surprise. An army so constituted could
scarcely prevail against the serried ranks, the superior dis-
cipline, and the greater mobility of European troops. Yet,
so great was thegrestige of the native soldiers that for more
than a hundred years the European settlers on the coast
acknowledged their superiority. The glory of inaugurat-
ing a new era belongs to Paradis, a Swiss officer in the
French service, who, on October 24th, 1746, defeated a
native army with a single battalion, and showed how
weak was the foundation upon which the power of the
Padishah rested.
The elements of permanence were wanting in the
Mogul Empire. The death of each sovereign was fol-
lowed by a war for the succession, and there were
constant rebellions from within and invasions from
without. Patriotism, and public spirit were unknown,